“TIT would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’’—[Cowper. 
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For Our Dumb Animals. 
THE LITTLE BLACK DOG. 
{Translated and abridged from the Spanish of Don ANTONIO DE 
TRUEBA.] 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


The high road from the valley of Mena, which 
crosses the dependencies of Biscay and terminates in 
the seaport town of Castro-Urdiales, traverses, just 
before leaving the territory of Biscay, certain wild 
solitudes known asthe passes of Mount Otanez. The 
descent is so steep, and the ravines which cut the 
mountain are so deep, that only by means of zigzag 
turns, terraces and gigantic walls, has it been possible 
to make a passable road across the mountain. In one 
of the most solitary spots, where the torrent which 
discharges itself through the central ravine forms an 
elbow in the road, stands a wooden cross, in com- 
memoration of a bloody tragedy enacted in that 
awful solitude some twelve or fourteen years ago. 

Miguel, a light-hearted laborer from the province 
of Guipuzcoa, went there one spring morning and 
selected an elevated spot in a thicket of strawberry 
trees to put up a cabin for his accommodation. The 
next day, he went into the neighboring forest to cut 
down trees, which he had agreed to convert into 
charcoal for an iron-foundry in Otanez, a village at 
the foot of the mountain, from which it takes its name. 
He was a merry, good-natured fellow, and when he 
was alone at his work he enlivened his solitude 
with perpetual songs; whenever travellers passed 
that way, he was always ready with his affable salu- 


tations and cheerful talk; and he never failed to 
address some gallant, brave words to the baker-girls 
who, on Sundays and Thursdays, traversed the road 
on their way to Castro-Urdiales to sell the bread and 
cakes with which their panniers were loaded. Among 
these was a very handsome girl named Augustina. 
Twice a week she traversed the mountain road, in the 
morning, seated on a vigorous mule and followed by 
a lively little black dog ; and in the latter part of the 
same day she returned by the same route to her 
dwelling in the parish of Sopuerta. On these occa- 
sions, a few words of friendly chat passed between her 
and Miguel, while the dog ate the bits of johnny- 
cake which the good-natured charcoal-maker always 
had ready for him. ‘The little animal, frisky as a 
squirrel, always ran on ahead to salute his friend with 
capers and caresses, and repeated the same gambols 
on his departure. 

One Sunday afternoon, Miguel was very sound 
asleep in his cabin, having been busy all the preced- 
ing night hauling out and extinguishing the charred 
wood. While he was thus taking his rest, two French 
tinkers, with a horse, arrived at the elbow of the 
road and stopped under an overhanging grove of 
alders, which furnished a refreshing shelter from the 
sunshine. The situation commanded a view of 
Miguel’s cabin, and of all the curves of the mountain 
road, as it went winding along toward the valley, some- 
times by the current of a rushing brook, and some- 
times among dark clumps of chestnut trees, till it 
reached the first houses in the village of Otanez. The 
tinkers took the panniers from their horse and turned 
him out to graze in a small bit of pasture, while they 
ate their luncheon by the roadside. While they 
made these preparations, one said to the other, 
“ When we passed here, the other day, the charcoal- 
burners were busy up there ; but nobody seems to be 
stirring to-day. Where can they be?” “It is 
Sunday, you know,” replied the other; “ and they 
have doubtless gone to Otanez to change their clothes 
and get some wine to wash the charcoal dust from 
their thoats. Let us clean out the dust of the road 
from our throats with a rasher of bacon and draughts 
of claret.” They laid hold of their provisions eagerly, 
passed the bottles to and fro, and soon became merry. 
wonder whether the charcoal-burners can be 
sleeping up there in the cabin?” said one. “ We 
can soon find out,” rejomed the other; and placing 
his hands before his mouth to form a tube, he cried 
** A-hoo-o0-00,” imitating the prolonged howl with 
which laborers of the district were accustomed to 
summon each other to their dinner, consisting of 
indian-cakes baked on a fire shovel, scraps of dried 


beef and a pot of beans cooked with bacon. The 
summons was repeated without meeting with any 
response. “ Don’t tire yourself making that noise,” 
said his comrade. “ The charcoal-burners have doubt- 
less gone to Otanez.” “Then it is a good chance to 
demand toll of those that pass the little bridge,” 
replied the other. “Only the trouble is, nobody 
passes,” rejoined his comrade. ‘“ Whist!” exclaimed 
the other. “It seems tome I hear somebody coming.” 
They listened, and heard, coming up from below, the 
tinkling bells of a mule, accompanied by the voice of 
a woman, singing. ‘They rose up to look out, and saw 
coming toward the bridge a young woman, mounted 
on a handsome mule and followed by a little black 
dog. “It isa baker-girl,” said one of the Frenchmen. 
“ They always come back from Castro with three or 
four dollars, which is more than we can make in as 
many days by mending old kettles.” “ This one is a 
proud chit, they say,” observed the other. “So much 
the better,” was the brief reply. “The mule is a 
superb beast,” remarked hiscomrade. “ Very suitable 
for a fellow of my weight,” was the evil reponse. “A 
handsome woman, money and a fine mule! a triple 
job!” exclaimed the other, gleefully. They continued 
talking, but spoke in a low tone as the baker-girl was 
coming within hearing of their voices. 

When Augustina passed the cabin, she, as usual, 
called out, “ Miguel!” but receiving no answer, she 
proceeded on her way. The little black dog ran u 
to the cabin, went in, and gambolled round Miguel, 
who was still sleeping; but receiving no attention, 
and hearing the bells of the mule receding, he soon 
ran after his mistress. When Augustina crossed the 
bridge, she perceived the tinkers seated on a stone b 
the roadside. Her face flushed, as if with a presenti- 
ment of danger, and she halted for an instant. But 
they had seen her, and it seemed impossible to evade 
them; she therefore made a great effort to control 
her fears, and as she drew near to them she said, with 
apparent calmness, “ Good afternoon, gentlemen.” 
“Qho! you’re a nice girl,” said one of the tinkers, 
—— her leisurely. “ Where are you from?” 
“ From Castro,” she replied. ‘I suppose you know 
there is toll to pay at the bridge,” said he. “ What 
bridge ?” she asked. “ The one you have just passed,” 
rejoined he. Frightened by his manner, she inquired, 
with a trembling voice, “ How much must I pay:?” 
“ All the money you have,” replied the brutal feilow ; 
and he rushed upon the r girl, while the other 
seized the bridle of her mule. “Jesus, help me!” she 
cried, as he seized her in his arms and carried her to 
the thicket of alders by the roadside. She struggled 
in vain with his herculean strength. The little dog 
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sprang boldly at the ruffian and bit his legs; but he 
received a violent kick which threw him off half 
crippled by the blow. “ Holy Virgin, save me! save 
me!” cried the unfortunate Augustina. “ Miguel! 
Miguel! help! help! Miguel!” she screamed in tones 
of agony. 

Meanwhile her faithful dog dragged himself up to 
the cabin as fast as he could. He entered with dismal 
howls. Miguel was wakened by the noise. He heard 
the shrieks of poor Augustina, and he easily con- 
wep what was happening; for sitting up on his 

d of ferns, he looked out and saw one of the tinkers 
in possession of the mule, and the violent shaking of 
branches by the roadside indicated that the unfortu- 
nate girl was struggling with another villain. 

The thought that there were two assailants, and 
perhaps more, frightened Miguel. The little dog con- 
tinued to howl most piteously at the door, and ever 
and anon he heard the baker-girl screaming, “ Miguel! 
help! they are murdering me.” But he could not 
summon courage to leave the cabin. The dog watched 
him wistfully, trembling and howling. But seeing 
that he could not induce him to come out and take 
the axe which stood at the door of the cabin, and go 
to the rescue of his mistress, he at last quitted the 
coward with a long, heart-broken howl. 

e cries grew fainter and fainter, and finally 
ceased. Miguel saw the tinkers mount the horse and 
the mule and ride toward the frontier of the Biscayan 
territory. As soon as they were out of sight, he 
started for Otanez, to give information to the magis- 
trates. Night was setting in as he approached the 
valley, and in the deep stillness he could hear up 
there the continued howlings of the poor dog. The 
further he receded from the scene of his terror, the 
more the conviction -grew upon him that his conduct 
had been most base and unfeeling. “My shameful 
cowardice deserves no pardon from God or man,” he 
said within himself. ‘Miguel! help! Miguel! she 
cried. The poor Augustina! And I had not even 
manhood enongh to answer from a distance; which 
might have alarmed the villains, and strengthened 
her with the hope of assistance at hand. Oh, my 
God! How can I look any one in the face, without 
dying of shame, in this my native land, where courage 
and generosity so abound!” As he thought of the 
pleasant chats he had had with the beautiful girl, and 
remembered how she had called upon him in her 
agony, his eyes filled with tears, and he was convulsed 
with remorse and an inward rage against himself. 
The little dcg, too,—how he had howled, and how im- 
ploringly he looked at him! The night was growing 
dark, and he was passing through the thick shadows 
of a chestnut wood, when Augustina’s dog all at once 
appeared before him, with eyes glowing like two live 
coals. He stooped to caress him, but the animal 
showed his teeth in a threatening manner, and dis- 
appeared. The enmity of the little creature, once so 
playful and friendly with him, made his remorse still 
sharper, and in a wretched state of mind he hurried 
on to Otanez. As soon as the magistrate heard the 
mournful story, he summoned a surgeon and they at 
once accompanied Miguel to the place where the 
crime had been committed. As they walked rapidly 
along, Miguel, from time to time, saw the dog cross- 
ing his path with eyes of fire. Itsurprised him greatly 
that neither of his companions saw him; and, what 
was more puzzling, while the dog seemed to be close 
by him, looking at him savagely, they could hear his 
dismal howls up above them, more and more dis- 
tinctly as they approached the scene of the crime. 
When they entered the thicket of alders, they found 
the body of Augustina covered with blood, and the 
faithful little dog howling by her side. The surgeon 
placed his hand on her heart, and finding that life 
was not quite extinguished, he used means to resusci- 
tate her. She opened her eyes, and consciousness 
returned; but it was fora few moments only. After 
some broken answers to their questions about her 
murderers, her eyes closed again to open no more. 
They carried the body to Otanez on the litter they 
brought, and the little black dog, with drooping head, 
went limping after. 

_ Miguel looked after them as long as he could see 
them, and then he returned to his cabin. Being 


afraid there alone in the darkness, he built a large 


fire of logs and boughs before his door, and then laid 
himself down on the ferns and tried to sleep. But 
the agitation of his mind was so great, that as soon as 
drowsiness came over him he would wake with a start, 
thinking he heard Augustina screaming, “Help! 
Miguel ! help!” and when he looked toward the fire, 
there was the little dog glowering at him with flaming 
eyes. 

It was a relief when morning dawned. He rose 
hastily, broiled a bit of dried fish on the coals, and 
put with it the indian-cake which he had reserved 
the day before to treat Augustina’s dog, according to 
his usual custom. He went to the brook near by, 
before he proceeded to his daily work; but when he 
stooped down to drink, there was the little black dog, 
with flaming eyes, showing his teeth in a threatening 
manner. He looked up to the rocks overhead, think- 
ing the dog had climbed there, and that his image 
was reflected in the brook. When he could discover 
nothing of him, and still saw him in the water, he 
became fearfully oppressed with an undefined feeling 
ofterror. All day long, the vision of the dog appeared 
before him, from time to time; and from the thicket 
of alders, ever and anon, came the agonized cry, 
“Help! Miguel! help!” He felt that life in that 
place was unendurable. In the afternoon, he hewed 
out a wooden cross and planted it firmly on the spot 
where the body of Augustina had been found. Then 
he shouldered his axe and started off for the mountains 
of Galdames, where some friends from his native 
province were at work, making charcoal. When he 
told them of the horrid crime that had been committed, 
and how he was haunted by the spectre of the dog, 
they advised him to stay and work there, while two 
of them went to finish the job he had undertaken on 
_— Otanez, and he joyfully accepted the propo- 


_ When distant from the scene of that awful tragedy, 
his sufferings from fear were greatly diminished ; but 
remorse haunted him, and for a long time troubled 
his sleep with distressing dreams, in which he saw 
the little black dog look at him with imploring eyes, 
and heard his dismal howls mingled with poor Augus- 
tina’s cry, “Help! help! Miguel!” Time softened 
the anguish of remembrance ; but he was never again 
the merry, loquacious fellow that he was when 
Augustina passed his cabin twice a week, and her 
little black dog came frisking in, wagging his tail in 
expectation of the bit of johnny-cake that was always 
reserved for him. 


THE RAIN CONCERT. 
Millions of tiny raindrops 
Are falling all around, 
They’re dancing on the house-tops, 
They are hiding in the ground. 


Thev are fairy-like musicians 
With anything for keys, 

Beating time upon the windows, 
Keeping time upon the trees. 


A light and airy treble 
They play upon the stream, 
Andthe melody enchants us, 
Like the music of a dream. 


The deeper bass is sounding 

When they’re dropping into caves, 
With a tenor from the zephyrs, 

And an alto from the waves. 


Oh! ’tis a shower of music, 
And Robin don’t intrude, 

If when the rain is weary 
He drops an interlude. 


It seems as if the warbling 
Of the birds in all the bowers, 
Had been gathered into rain-drops, 
And was coming down in showers. 


The blossoms all are bathing 
In the liquid melodies, 

Breathing thanks in sweetest odors, 
Looking up into the skies. 


UsrFuLNEss and noble acts are the most radiant 
epochs in the biography of men. When wrought in 
the earliest youth, they live in the memory of age 
like the coral islands, green and sunny amidst the 
melancholy waste of ocean. 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS OF HENRY 
BEERGH. 


The annual meeting of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was held May 
3. Mr. Bergh made the following remarks at the 
opening of the meeting :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The regular march of 
time adds another year to those gone before it, and 
our Society this day completes the sixth year of its 
official existence. It is neither expedient nor incum- 
bent on me in the remarks which it has been my 
habit to address to you on these occasions to enter 
into a detailed statement of the transactions of the 
Society, for the reason that the printed report of the 
secretary will supply this deficiency. It must be 
admitted, moreover, that owing to the public char- 
acter of the work we have in charge the press gener- 
ally keeps the world pretty well apprised of our pro- 
ceedings. But there is a certain kind of information 
not derivable from these sources, which becomes me 
to dwell upon a few moments, and this I do with a 
feeling of pride which I shall make no effort to con- 
ceal. I refer to the wide-spread moral influence of 
the institution throughout our land. Half a dozen 
years ago, and mercy and humanity to the helpless 
brute existed in theory, the practice of which formed 
the exception, not the rule. Then, except among 
the naturally tender-hearted few, thoughtlessness was 
almost universal, and such an idea as the rights of the 
lower animal world was not only derided or denied by 
the American people, but no government, State or 
Federal, had ever taken cognizance of them, so far 
as I have been able to discover, except as property. 
That this vast portion of animated nature could suffer 
and enjoy seems to have been ignored—not designedly, 
it is true, but for want of a moral shower, if I may be 
pardoned a metaphor, to irrigate and vivify the seed 
which lay buried in the heart. That great need has 
been supplied by this Society, which daily lays bare 
the fs. which deliberate or thoughtless cruelty 
inflicts on these uncomplaining friends of ours. Nor 
does its mission end with this, but through the admo- 
nitions of awakened conscience, a more exalted hu- 
manity inures to the profit of the superior race, for 
most assuredly mercy to animals means mercy to 
mankind. 

MORAL REFORM. 

I do not hesitate to say that in my opinion one of 
the most conspicuous achievements of the Society, 
numerous as they are admitted to be, consists in the 
widespread and unmistakable moral reform which it 
has affected. Within the comparatively short space 
of six years the public heart and mind have been 
awakened to a becoming sense of the wrongs which 
selfishness and apathy for generations have inflicted 
on these mute companions of man, and now you behold 
the humane and civilizing example of this, the parent 
institution, accepted and adopted by the people and 
legislatures of eighteen States and Territories. * ® 

I trust we shall live long enough to see these 
humane laws inscribed on the statute books of every 
State and Territory of the Union. * * 

REWARD FOR CONTEMPT OF LAW. 

On a recent visit to the elegant depository of art 
belonging to Messrs. Tiffany & Co., I was shown a 
massive silver vase of exquisite mould and fashion on 
which were engraved the name of the gentleman to 
whom it was to be presented and the nature of the 
service which it was designed to honor and commemo- 
rate. It was offered as a testimonial of their admira- 
tion of the recipient’s skill in killing a greater number 
of tame pigeons than his competitor. The reflection 
which crossed my mind was irresistible as I stood 
before this symbol of equivocal praise and merit, and 
I mentally ejaculated how fictitious and erratic is the 
applause of this world, when one man is honored and 


_ rewarded for his contempt of law and humanity, and 


another censured, abused and threatened for respect- 
ing andenforcing them. * * * 
OTHER SOCIETIES. 

But I feel that I should very imperfectly acquit 
myself of this duty were I to conclude without allud- 
ing to the labors and successes of kindred societies 
located in other States. The two societies of Penn- 
sylvania, but especially the woman’s branch, organ- 
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ized and directed by the ceaseless perseverance and 
intelligent humanity of Mrs. Caroline E. White of 
Philadelphia, are impressing themselves on the spirit 
and legislation of that State. The Society of Massa- 
chusetts during the past year inaugurated a novel 
and completely successful expedient to disseminate 
our principles, and at the same time replenish its 
treasury. The entire State was accurately canvassed, 
and 1,200 ladies undertook to institute a grand State 
fair, which took place in December, at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, and remained open twelve days. 
Objects of beauty and value were contributed 
from every county in the Commonwealth, and the 
exchequer of the Society was augmented by over 
twenty thousand dollars. Gratifying as were the mate- 
rial results of this wise expedient, who can adequately 
estimate its happy moral consequences? The Society 
of Rhode Island, at Providence, has likewise imitated 
this prudent example by opening a bazaar in that 
city, with a net result of over three thousand dollars. 
In short, from the sunny South and the frigid regions 
of the warm-hearted Canadians, from the shores of 
the Pacific and Eastern States of our beloved country 
come the encouraging assurances of the success of 
that beneficent work which six years ago your tender 
humanity initiated. 


THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY. 

During the past twelve months the Society has 
prosecuted 365 cases of cruelty to animals, 9 other 
cases are awaiting trial by jury, 336 lame and dis- 
abled horses have been turned out of harness and 
their owners warned; 136 disabled horses which have 
fallen in the streets have been removed by the ambu- 
lance of the society, and 443 condemned animals have 
been humanely destroyed by the officers of the Society. 
Day and night raids have been made frequently on 
the different car and stage routes. Horse-stables, 
cow-sheds, poultry-dealers stores, dog-fanciers dens 
and hundreds of the private stables of the store-keeper, 
the pedler, charcoal dealer and other vendors, have 
been overhauled, and the proprietors compelled to 
cleanse and ventilate the dark and loathsome holes, 
many of them being underground cellars, in which 
the animals were found. 


Weazet Sacacity.—The workmen in the en- 
gine-house of the New Haven Railroad were greatly 
amused, a few days ago, by the movements of a 
weasel that had killed a rat nearly as large as him- 
self in one of the engine-pits. The side of the pit 
being perpendicular, and the rat too heavy for the 
weasel to carry up in his teeth, the question arose 
how he should get him out. It looked like a difficult 
task, but the weasel was equal to the emergency. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to shoulder the 
rat and climb up the side, he laid him down and 
went about to the different corners of the pit on a 
tour of inspection. Finally selecting one in which 
sufficient dirt had accumulated to make an elevation 
of several inches, he went back, dragged the rat to 
the corner, and stood him upon his hind legs. He 
then clambered out of the pit, and going to the cor- 
ner where he had left the rat, let himself down by 
his hind feet from above, clasped the rat around the 
neck with his fore paws, pulled him up and trotted 
off with him to his hole. The weasel is one which 
made his appearance at the shops some time ago, 
and which, by being unmolested, has become quite 
tame.—Springfield Republican. 


WuEN 1s My Time ?—This question was asked 
by a bright little girl, who was fond of talking at the 
close of the day toa busy father. When is my time ? 
The query will carry its own moral to every parent 
who reads this Let fathers and mothers, whatever 
duties may seem imperative find a “ time for talking 
with the little ones.” ‘Their time! Perhaps only 
fifteen minutes, but their time, exclusively and cheer- 
fully. How many homes may be made brighter, and 
how many children counted saved, if this advice were 
followed. 


Eacu of us bears within himself a world unknown 
to his fellow-beings, and each may relate of himself a 
history resembling that of every one, yet like that of 
no one. 


CHARCOAL’S STORY. 
I’m only Charcoal, the blacksmith’s dog, 
Ugly and fast growing old; 
Lying in the sunshine the livelong day, 
By the forge when the nights are cold. 
I look across at the little house, 
The door where I used to wait 
For a school-boy shout, a merry face, 
To meet me within the gate. 


My master, the smith, remembers too, 
I see on his grimy cheek, 

As he looks across at the cottage door, 
A pitiful tear-drawn streak. ° 

He, stooping, lays in a trembling way 
His hand on my lifted head; 

I look and whine, but we understand— 
Each thinks of the school-boy dead. 


Prince is the tawny and handsome hound 
That comes with the hunting Squire ; 

Smooth and well-fed, with a stable bed, 
And a place by the kitchen fire. 

The Squire is going away, he said; 
He waited an hour to-day, 

While my master carefully shod his mare 
In his slow, old-fashioned way. 


I heard him say, with an oath or two, 
“Put an end to that sorry cur; 
Better buy my Prince, he’s a noble beast ’— 
I heard, but I did not stir. 
For I knew I was only a worn-out thing, 
Not bright, like the tawny hound, 
And I felt I would gladly go and die 
On a short, new churchyard mound. 


‘Well, Squire,’’—the brawny arm rose and fell, 
The sparks from the anvil flew— 
**T s’pose the critter that’s lying there 
Is not much account to you; 
But while I live and can earn his keep, 
Old Charcoal and I won’t part; 
For, Squire, I really think sometimes, 
The dog has a human heart. 


“My little Jacky—he loved him so— 
And Jacky he’s gone, you see; 

And so it ’pears as if Charcoal knows 
That he’s more than folks to me.” 


The Squire is gone with his horse and hound, 
And master and I still wait 
Together, and side by side go in 
At night through the lonely gate. 
But by and by one must go alone— 
Only one be left of three, 
To pass the gate and the cottage door: 
Alas! if it should be me! 


—Happy Hours. 


Horses require to be carefully attended to, as re- 
gards their food, grooming and exercise. ‘The stomach 
of the horse’ being comparatively small, he requires to 
be fed regularly at intervals of not more than five 
or six hours. ‘The stable should be ventilated, and 
all currents of cold air should be guarded against. 
When the horse returns to the stable he should be 
rubbed over, and afterwards more thoroughly groom- 
ed. The too common practice of allowing horses 
when warm to drink water, generally proves injurious 
to their general health, and is not an unfrequent 
cause of colic. If the horse’s legs are washed in a 
pond, these should be afterwards carefully rubbed, 
otherwise inflammation of cellular tissues of one or 
more of the legs may be induced. This disease is 
commonly known by the term “ weed,” and generally 
deteriorates the value and general usefulness of 
horses. 


A DAY or two since while a boy in New Bedford 
was driving a market wagon he was thrown out by 
careless driving. He was accompanied by a large 
St. Bernard dog, which ran to him at once. The 
boy was not hurt and jumped up. The dog, finding 
that no assistance was required by his human friend, 
started to save the team from damage, caught the 
reins in his mouth and succeeded in stopping the 
horse. 


THE Holy One had burdens, sorrows, tears; 
The garden and the cross—what anguish there! 
We bear his burdens when our love appears; 
He smiles when we another's burdens share. - 
—L. A. Miller. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
MR. BEECHER’S GRAY HORSE. 


“Rev. Henry Ward Beecher offers a reward of $100 
for the recovery of his light gray horse, which was 
_ from his stables at Peekskill on Thursday 
night.” 

he above paragraph is taken from a recent paper. 
We wish Mr. Beecher all success in the recovery of 
his valuable “dumb friend,” and hope if he ‘has 
another $100 to spare he will devote it to the benefit 
of his “ dumb neighbors,” who every week pass by his 
beautiful summer residence, piled in farmer’s wagons, 
—cruelly tied by the legs, and still more cruelly left 
lying on the sidewalks in front of the market shops, 
sometimes all day. Now if Mr. Beecher would offer 
$100 towards starting a branch society or, give his 
influential voice and pen, worth a good many hundreds, 
to the following appeal of Mr. Bergh for suffering 
animals at Peekskill, he would not see one of the 
loveliest regions ever created, deformed by such 
sights. Mr. Bergh recently wrote as follows to a 
friend of the cause :— 

“ Peekskill on the Hudson has long been a source 
of disquiet to me, by reason of the disregard prevail- 
ing there of ‘the rights of animals’; for 1 presume 
they have rights there as well as elsewhere. Peeks- 
killis a large town, and there is no reason why it 
should not foHow the example of Fishkill, Sing Sing, 
Poughkeepsie and other towns of our State. 

“The will is only wanting, along with some one 
person to take the initiative. D. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. } 
CLIPPING DOGS’ EARS. 


It is against the law to crop dogs’ ears. But in 
Boston there is a store where it is still practised, as 
they say, “on the sly.” I have not, of course, seen 
it myself; but know of dogs in certain towns that 
have been carried there for the purpose. A tiny 
Scotch terrier, that I saw this week, had scarcely any 
ears left, and was one of a litter of four, all carried to 
Boston for this infliction. One poor dog was recently 
cropped five times before his cruel master was satis- 
fied with his appearance. If, by any means, the 
atrocious practice can be stopped one source of 
severe suffering will be removed. C. 


A Lire Savep By Gegse.—Tenie 
Franck, a child seven years old, came near being 
drowned on last Sunday afternoon. A deep pond is 
located near the house; the sides are rugged, and 
in one or two places descend several feet almost per- 
pendicularly. Tenie was playing near the water all 
alone, and, losing her balance in some way, she 
tumbled into the water, which at the bank was quite 
over her head. No one was near, and the little one 
was on the eve of instant death; but fortunately 
some geese were swimming in the water and immed- 
iately commenced a loud cackling. Their constant 
and persistent noise attracted the attention of a black- 
smith near by, who, running to the place, saw the 
little girl’s hand sticking above the surface of the 
water. He plunged into the pond, seized the child 
and brought her to the shore just in time to save her 
life. 

Tenie was pretty sick for a while, but she soon re- 
covered and is now looking as sprightly as ever. 
When she grows up she will read of how the geese 
saved Rome with more than ordinary interest.— 
Louisville Courier Journal. 


CorpPutent old lady: “TI should like a ticket for 
the train.” Booking clerk, who thinks he will make 
ajoke: “ Yes’m; will you go in the passenger train 
or cattle train?” Lady: “ Well, if you are a speci- 
men of what I shall experience in the passenger 
train, give me a ticket for the cattle train by all 
means.” 


A TEAMSTER in Maine says he can start the most 
baulky horse by taking him out of the shafts and 
making him go around in a narrow circle till he is 
giddy. Ifthe first dance of this sort doesn’t cure him 
the second will. 
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Boston, June, 1872. 


WE publish the history of the movement this month, 
instead of the promised annual review, which must 
wait till our next paper. 


Tue National Law on Transportation, we fear, 
will go over to the December session. One or two 
senators objected to its present consideration, and 
hence the delay. 


Tue Animals’ Home will have to be located in the 
suburbs, probably, to avoid the “ neighborhood objec- 
tions.” We hope to have it ready during the month. 
In the mean time we are disposing of all disabled 
animals sent to us. 


42> 


Mrs. Wo. Appleton, by consent of the Water 
Board, will place a public stone drinking trough on 
Beacon street, near Charles. 

Perhaps others will imitate her example. 


+or 


Some one complains that we published an 
article in the May number, stating that a hornet 
stung a man, claiming it was not commending animals. 
Until men cease to wound those whom they believe 
to be their enemies, we may not reasonably expect 
animals to do so. Henry Ward Beecher says, (Ser- 
mons, Vol. I., page 102.) :— 

“ There is nothing else that begins to compare in 
cruelty to the human race. Sharks are merciful, 
and lions and serpents are angelic compared with 


men. Man is the chief monster that the earth ever 
bred.” 


> 


Turties.—In a recent arrest by Mr. Bergh for 
cruelty in transporting a turtle on its back, the jury 
stood ten for conviction and two for acquittal, these 
two being doubtful of the intent. 


Tae Ridgeway Horse-Car indicates a desire to 
relieve the horses from overloading. 


+> 


_ Here is an illustration of practical humanity which 
is a credit to the women of Maine: Last fall the stock 
onan Oxford county farm could not be sold, and 
rather than see them starve, the owner, who was a 
lady sixty years of age, went to work in a mill in 
Lewiston and paid for their keeping. 


Five hundred horses recently drank at the State 
street drinking trough in three hours! 


OrEGON.—It is proposed to petition the legislature 
of Oregon, at the coming session, for a law similar to 
ours. 


42> 
+o 


New Hampsmire Connecticut.—We hope 
some one may be persuaded to take steps in the 
coming legislatures of the above named States for the 
formation of societies to enforce the law against 
cruelty to animals. 

Who will be the pioneer ? 


How many boys aud girls or older people have 
hung thread and pieces of cloth on the trees and 
bushes for the birds to use for their nests? It is 
interesting to see the orioles select the linen from the 
cotton thread as they require the stronger kind for 
their hanging nests. 


(From the Boston Traveller.] 
TESTIMONY 


OF AN Ex-Drrector OF THE METROPOLITAN 
Horst RaILRoaD ON TWO SUBJECTS. 


THE ABUSE OF HORSES. 


Boston, May 16, 1872 
Grorce T. ANGELL, Esq., President of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 


Dear Sir,—I notice you have written a pamphlet 
on the use of the check-rein. No doubt under certain 
circumstances it may be a cruelty, but I have in my 
own experience found the check-rein necessary and 
useful to prevent horses left alone from progging 
about or getting into mischief. Nobody can deny that 
it may be serviceable in training a horse to a grace- 
ful habit, and that bipeds subject themselves to many 
inconvenient if not cruel practices because it is the 
fashion. Almost every humane man will use the 
same discretion in the management of his horses that 
he would with his children. But I am amazed, with 
all your zeal and sympathy for that noble animal, the 
horse, you should expend so much of it on the “ check- 
rein,” and be blind to that diabolical outrage, the use 
of over twenty-five hundred horses in the city of Boston 
on horse railways, night and day, rain or shine, year 
in and year out, by which they suffer all the tortures 
of a lingering death on an endless treadmill, and their 
lives are shortened three to five years, although not 
used so hard as in New York, where they “ calculate” 
to destroy their physical powers in two or three years. 
In almost all other occupations horses have at least 
Sundays or stormy days to rest. If you can finda 
more cruel abuse of the horse than he is now subjected 
toon Sunday cars it must be in war or the revolting 
description Mr. Bergh has given of their being used 
in France to fatten leeches! A horse, like a machine, 
at least, needs one day in seven to repair. Statistics 
show that 1,300 men, and nearly 3,000 horses are 
employed in Boston on street railways, and the work 
of the horses, if not the men, is certainly compulsory. 
Let humane individuals who own a pair of horses 
imagine them used to drag such loads as horse cars 
take twenty or even fifteen miles a day, including 
Sundays, without any rest, slipping, straining, sweat- 
ing over payments, and through ice and snow, doing 
double work Fourth of July, and other human, but not 
to them, humane holidays. How long would it take 
to make them a wreck? If the check-rein is not 
needed on the horses, it is certainly on the people 
who use them on Sundays. 

1 am, very respectfully, yours, 
M. Fietp Fowrer. 

First.—If men would “use discretion” which Mr. 
Fowler speaks of in the use of the check-rein, Mr. 
Angell’s pamphlet would not have been needed, 
but that isexactly what they do notuse. Ifcheck-reins 
were long enough to allow a horse free use of his 
neck and head, and yet not so long as to allow him 
to“ get into mischief,’no essay would have been 
written. But because “fashion” leads men into 
“ cruel practices ” we are trying to convert them to 
better ideas and longer check-reins, or none at all. 

Second.—But the main part of Mr. Fowler’s letter 
is devoted to the abuse of horse-car horses, and having 
been a director of the Metropolitan Railroad for 
years, his testimony ought to be received as that of 
an “ expert.” 

Now we feel assured that Mr. Angell, and we know 
that we never used so strong a term as “ diabolical 
outrage ” in speaking of the use of horses on street, 
railways; but when Mr. Fowler says that Mr. 
Angell is “blind” to the sufferings of these animals 
he speaks “ without the book.” Every officer of this 
Society is painfully aware of this suffering, and 
constant efforts are made to lessen it. We do not 
care to say here all that has been done, or all that we 
may endeavor to do, but that we are unmindful of the 
subject we cannot admit. In his last line Mr. Fowler 


makes an appeal to the people, and here we make 
our appeal. When the people will give us better 
legislation, or will be more thoughtful of overloaded 
horses, we shall see less cause for complaint. And it 
is this “ humane education ” that we are striving for. 
While the horse-car companies do not agree with 
us in regard to the whole matter, we must give them 
credit for seldom beating their horses, or driving 
them when lame or galled, and they are well fed and 
cared for, but yet they are overworked and over- 
loaded. We shall be thankful if some one will suggest 
an effectual and immediate remedy. 
CHECK-REIN PAMPHLETS,. 


We have had many calls for Mr. Angell’s pamph- 
lets, of which the following are specimens :— 


I should be happy to receive and distribute some 
of your pamphlets on “ ¢heck-rein.” 

It will hardly answer to discard the check-rein, for 
that would deprive us of the pleasure of getting out 
of our carriage every time we come to a watering- 
trough to unhitch the rein and wait till the horse is 
through, and then hitch him into his torture again. 

M. 


Brooktyy, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Eprtor :—Send me a package of your 
check-rein article and it will do me a world of good 
to put one into the lap of some lady who sits in her 
carriage outside a store in Broadway, utterly uncon- 
scious of the cruel manner an which her coachman 
has checked up his horse’s heads; or to put one 
through the window into the. carriages while the ladies 
are inside the store, that they may read it on their 
return and notice for themselves what may never 
have occurred to them before. I have longed to 
address the owners of the carriages, and to ask them 
if they knew how cruelly their horses were checked 
up, but feared they might resent what might be con- 
strued into officious impertinence, and that the poor 
horses would gain nothing. 
So send along your package, and I will see that 
some of the articles reach the eyes, if they do not the 
heart, of those whom they may benefit. 8. N. 


ine 


Rewarp At Lenetu.—An active and influen- 
tial political mechanic is working energetically for 
the nomination of Ex-Alderman Vincent for Mayor, 
because he saw him twenty years ago save a frog from 
being run over by a railroad train. It would be 
somewhat singular if hereafter from a cause so trifling 
his nomination and election should result, as very little 
sometimes turns the political scales, when the weights 
are apparently pretty evenly balanced.— Wilmington 
(Dal.) Republican. 


+o 


SELF-OPERATING BRAKE. 

Munson G. Pickett of Newburyport has invented a 
brake which is operated by being connected with the 
front axle to which the pole is attached, so that the 
whole force of the horses in holding back is applied 
to the brake, which thus becomes self-operating. As 
soon as the horses begins to draw the brake is relieved. 
When it is desired to back the team the brake is 
thrown off the wheels by a bar on the side of the 
wagon. It would seem to afford great relief to 
heavily-loaded teams on steep grades. 


+or 


Sarp Gov. John A. Andrew :—“ The field is too 
wide, the harvest too great, the world too broad and 
humanity too precious, either for delays, for jealousies 
or for strifes. Indeed, this human life is all too short 
to allow the indulgence of vain regrets.” 


+> 


Home CHEERFULNESS.—Many a child goes astray, 
not because there is a want of prayer or virtue at 
home, but simply because home lacks sunshine. A 
child needs smiles as much as flowers need sun- 
beams. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WORK. 

In view of the prominent position our reform is taking 
throughout the world, it seems desirable to record the 
earlier steps in the movement in this and other 
countries. The record will be imperfect, as we have 
not found the material for a thorough history. 

Societies for the protection of animals were formed 
in Europe much earlier than in this country. The 
following is a translation from a speech made before 
a German Society last year : 

FRANCE. 

The first movement in the humane efforts which 
are the aim of our Society, occurred in the time of 
the first French Republic. In 1802 the National 
Institute of France proposed a prize essay answering 
“ How far the cruelty practised upon animals affected 
the moral condition of the people, and whether it was 
desirable to make laws in relation to it.” 

Two years afterwards the philosophical essay of 
Dr. Grandchamp was published, but without imme- 
diate practical result. That was accomplished in 
England sooner than in France. 

[We have not learned the date of the formation of 
the first French Society —Ep ] 

ENGLAND. 

In 1809 Lord Erskine, in the upper house, pro- 
posed a law against cruelty to animals, and on this 
occasion said the noble words, “ There is no truly good 
breeding or goodness of heart without mercy to ani- 
mals.” This did not pass but in 1822 Richard 
Martin, in the lower house, succeeded in passing a 
law against cruelty to animals, and two years after- 
wards (1824), the first society for their protection 
(The Royal Society of London), was founded. 


GERMANY. 

Then in 1837 the first German society for the pro- 
tection of animals was founded at Stuttgart, by the 
clergyman Albert Knapp, known alsoas a poet. But 
the seed once planted in Germany thrived and grew 
faster than in England or France. 


EUROPEAN SOCIETIES. 

There are now about forty societies in Great 
Britain, several in Germany and France, and others 
in Russia, Prussia, Italy, Switzerland, Algiers and 
Calcutta, a list of which we published in our May 
paper, but of the dates of their formation we have no 
record. International Congresses of these societies 
have been held as follows: At Dresden in 1861; 
Hamburg, 1863; Venice, 1865; Paris, 1867; Zurich, 
1869; at the last of which our President, Mr. Angell, 
was present, of which we have published a sketch; 
and another is to be held at London, in 1873, at 
which we hope the United States will be represented. 

Throughout Europe, the Royal families are patrons 
of these societies, and they are sustained and 


_ Managed by the best class of people. The ideas in- 


culcated by these organizations are being incorpo- 
rated into school-books and gift books, by handbills, 
posters, pamphlets, and through the public press are 
permeating all classes of society. 

We wish we had the space to say what has been 
done, and is doing in all these respects, but must 
refer to past and future numbers of our paper for 
such information, trusting that, as the means of 
American Societies permit, they will adopt all the 
wise suggestions, and follow all the geod examples 
presented to them. 

That the European Societies are in advance of us 
in some respects we are obliged to confess, but, if the 
progress in this country is as rapid as it now prom- 
ises to be, we may ere long congratulate ourselves in 
being in all respects, at least the peers of our trans- 
atlantic brethren. 


NEW YORK. 

The American (N. Y.) Society was the first organ- 
ization in this country, and Henry Bergh, Esq., the 
pioneer. During a residence in Russia as Secretary 
of Legation at St. Petersburg during the first admin- 
istration of President Lincoln, Mr. Bergh was “ stimu- 
lated by what he saw there to form plans for the 
great work of mercy which has been crowned with 
such success.” Through his efforts the society was 
incorporated April 12, 1866; the following, and 
about fifty other prominent gentlemen being corpo- 
rators :— 

John T. Hoffman, Henry Grinnell, J. J. Astor, 
Jr., George Bancroft, Jas. T. Brady, John A. 
Dix, Marshall O. Roberts, Henry W. Bellows, 
Peter Cooper, Wm. H. Aspinwall, John Van Buren, 
Hamilton Fish, Wm. C. Bryant, Horace Greeley,- 
August Belmont, Moses H. Grinnell, Wm. H. Webb, 
Harper Brothers, Alex. T. Stewart, Frank Leslie, 
Henry Bergh. 

In April, 1867, through the exertions of Mr. Bergh, 
more effective laws were passed by the legislature, 
and amendments have since been made at his sugges- 
tion. Mr. B. has given almost his entire time to 
the work of the Society, with an earnestness and a 
personal courage seldom excelled by any man in time 
of peace. He has been “ rewarded” by a vast deal 
of personal abuse on the one hand, and by the only 
other compensation he asks,—public appreciation 
and the consciousness of duty done. At the organi- 
zation of the Society Mr. Bergh bequeathed to it, 
property then producing an annual income of seven 
thousand dollars. 

Six branch societies have been formed in the State 
of New York. Mr. Bergh has made addresses in 
various other States, and by correspondence has 
helped to create and concentrate public sentiment on 
this subject. His policy although more “heroic” 
than would be acceptable or most successful in New 
England, is just “adapted to the latitude” of New 
York City, and has become a terror to all who 
through brutality or ignorance refuse to recognize 
the rights of animals. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


In Pennsylvania, Mrs. Caroline IX. White of Phil- 
adelphia took the initiatory steps. She had had, 
from childhood, an intense love for animals, and a 
great desire to mitigate their sufferings. Before she 
was out of her teens, upon hearing of the proceedings 
of the European society, she conceived the idea of 
forming a kindred society, but lacked the courage, at 
that time, to undertake it. But, in the autumn of 
1866, encouraged by the success of Mr. Bergh, and 
after an interview with him, she resolved to proceed. 
In January, 1867, she personally presented to prom- 
inent gentlemen, for their signatures, a paper approv- 
ing the plan. M. Richards Mucklé, Esq., of the Phil- 
adelphia “ Ledger,” had long desired the formation 
of a society, having already prepared a draft of a 
charter to be presented to the legislature when public 
interest would justify it. ‘The late S. Morris Waln, 
Esq., a wealthy gentleman of Philadelphia (since 
President of the Pennsylvania society), had always 
been deeply interested in the subject, and, as early 
as 1860 had in his will bequeathed a large sum to 
this cause, and had been prevented by the war from 
taking action. Hearing of Mrs. White's efforts, both 
these gentlemen came forward, Mr. W. offering to 


give the society, when formed, five thousand dollars. 
(Before his death (1870) he gave the cause fifteen thou- 
sand dollars.) The first meeting of parties interested 
was held in the Board of Trade rooms, in April, 1867, 
and the society was instituted in June, although the 
charter was not procured till April, 1868. The 
“ Woman’s Branch” was organized in the spring of 
1869, of which Mrs. White has always been presi- 
dent. These societies work in unison, although in- 
dependent organizations and employing separate 
agents. Both societies are active and successful, and 
public interest is increasing. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

The first statute against cruelty to animals ever 
adopted in the world, so far as we know, was enacted 
by the General Court of Massachusetts Colony, in 
the year 1641, as follows :-— 

“Tt is ordered by this Court, that no man shall 
exercise any tyranny or cruelty towards any brute 
creatures which are usually kept for the use of man.” 

The same principle was recognized in the State 
laws, but little action took place under the statute, 
the whole of which occupied less than four lines 
when the movement began for the formation of this 
Society in 1867-8. There had been individual effort, 
but no concentrated action. Dr. John C. Warren of 
Boston, in 1847, delivered an address before the 
Legislative Agricultural Society, in which he 
denounced cruelty to animals, and plead for better 
treatment of them. In the same year, John H. 
Dexter, Esq., of Boston, published a pamphlet entitled 
“ A Plea for the Horse,” and a most earnest and effect- 
ive plea it was. We are glad to say that he still 
lives, though over eighty years of age, to witness the 
increasing interest in his cherished sentiment. Doubt- 
less there were other addresses and publications which 
have not come to our knowledge, and there were 
marked instances of personal devotion to the best 
interests of animals and efforts to relieve them from 
cruelty. But no steps were taken for organized 
action until May, 1867, when Mrs. Wm. Appleton of 
Boston (a daughter of Dr. Warren), having long 
entertained a desire for such a movement, sought an 
interview with Mr. Bergh, and resolved to take the 
initatory steps in Massachusetts. She enlisted the 
interest of Dr. W. W. Morland and other friends, and 
she and they obtained the signatures of about one 
hundred gentlemen, named below, to the following 
document :— 

Patrons of a Society proposed to be founded in Massa- 


chusetts for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

June 1, 1867. 

The undersigned, sensible of the cruelty inflicted 
on dumb animals by thoughtless and inhuman persons, 
and being desirous of suppressing the same,—alike 
from considerations affecting the moral well-being of 
society, as well as mercy to the brute creation,— 
consent to become patrons of a society having in 
view the realization of these objects :— 

Charles Lyman, David Sears, Jr., John A. Andrew, 
Wm. Appleton, Wm. W. Morland, Wm. R. Law- 
rence, Amos A. Lawrence, Henry G. Clark, F. W. 
Lincoln, Jr., Eben Atkins, Thos. C. Amory, Otis 
Norcross, F. G. Appleton, Sam]. Hooper, Abbott 
Lawrence, Josiah Quincy, Jas. M. Beebe, Jona. 
Mason, Wm. 8. Appleton, Edward S. Rand, Thomas 
P. Rich, Joseph West, Peter Harvey, Wm. Ropes, 
Fred. H. Bradlee, Nathan Appleton, R. M. Mason, 
Ezra 8. Gannett, Manton Eastburn, Wm. Gray, E. 
D. Brigham, F. D. Huntington, N. Adams, Edward 
E, Hale, G. S. Hillard, C. W. Loring, F. B. Crown; 


(Continued on last page.) 
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Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


DONKEY, 


Donkeys. 


Tom’s Lesson. 


“ Goand get it! Go and get 


In this country, and especial- 
ly in New England, these ani- 
mals are little used. In Eng- 
land the case is quite different, 
and as the animal is, by nature, 
somewhat stubborn, it receives 
a good deal of abuse. To beat 
a donkey with a club is a pas- 
time to many people, and to ill- 
treat them in other ways quite 
a custom. And yet they are 
patient and faithful, and de- 
serve more kindness than they 
receive. 

The annexed cut is taken 
from the “ Children’s Friend,” 
an English magazine for chil- 
dren, from which some lines are 
taken which appear on another 
part of this page. 

Artie’s Birds. 


BY MRS. M M. B. GOODWIN. 


I’ve a story for darling Metta, 
With eyes of heaven’s own blue, 

And the very best part of my story 
Is, that every word is true. 


Tis about my dark-eyed Artie, 

And the birds he loved so well, 
Before the angels took him 

To their beauteous home to dwell. 


One day, as we sat by the window, 
Two birds were building a house, 
And, for fear they might be timid, 
We were both *‘as still as a mouse.” 


And in and out of the locust, 
With ripples and snatches of song, 
Bringing and fastening the rafters, 
They labored the whole day long. 


*T was a week—one bright May morning, 
When, peeping into the nest, 

We saw four blue eggs hidden, 
Under the mother-bird’s breast. 


And again, a few days after, 
Four wide-open mouths were there, 
And four little unfledged birdlings, 
Needing the mother-bird’s care. 


Then days passed by unnoticed, 
When forth from the locust-tree 
There came such wonderful music— 

Music for Artie and me. 


When my beautiful Artie heard it, 
He shouted in childish glee: 
Auntie, the birdies are tinging— 
Ittle birds tinging for me!” 
Artie passed under the shadow— 
He sleeps ‘neath a willow-tree— 
But in dreams oft I hear him saying, 
**? Ittle birds tinging for me!” 
—Arthur’s Magazine. 


it, I say!” 

Poor little Dash crept close 
to his young master’s feet, look- 
ing up in his face with earnest, 
pleading eyes, as if he would 
say, “ Please, please don’t! I 
cannot do what you want.” 

Tom was trying to make Dash 
swim after a stick which he 
had just thrown into the river. 
Now, Dash was not a water- 
dog, having no more love for it 
than a cat, and foolish Tom 
was bent on making one! He 
kicked the poor little animal 
away and repeated his order ; 
then, angry that it was not 
obeyed, seized him and threw 
him into the water. The dog 
was sorely frightened, but by 
hard struggling reached the 
bank and crawled to his mas- 
ter’s feet with a pitiful whine, 
wet, panting, trembling. The 
cruel boy caught him up with 
rough words, and was just 
going to throw him in again, 
when a pair of strong arms 
seized him and a man’s voice 
said, “ Here, you young scamp ! 
Now we'll see how you like to 
swim !” 

It was Tom’s turn to be 
frightened. He turned pale, 
trembled and caught his breath 
as the stranger lifted him in 
his stout arms as easily as he 
had poor Dash; he began to 
beg. “Oh, sir, pray don’t! I 
cannot swim, indeed I cannot ! 
Oh, don’t throw me into the 
water! I will never do so 

ain.” 

The man paused, but did not 
let go his hold. 

“Neither can your dog 
swim,” he said; “but you 
meant to make him do it, just 
to amuse yourself. Why can 
I not make you do it to amuse 
me? Jam as much larger and 
stronger than you, as you are 
larger and stronger than that 
poor, panting, trembling dog.” 

Tom still begged and prom- 
ised, and the stranger at last 
let him go, saying, “ Now, my 
boy, let me give you a kind 
word of advice. Never treat 


Care for Sparrows, 


A little girl, seeing the servant throw the crumbs 
into the fire, said, “ Don’t you know that God takes 
care of the sparrows ?” 

“Tf God takes care of them,” was the careless re- 
ply, “ we need not trouble ourselves about them.” 

“ But,” said the little girl, “I had rather be like 
God, and help him take care of the little birds, than 
scatter or waste the food that he gives us.” 

So she carefully collected what was left of the 
crumbs, and threw them out of the window. In a 
short time several little birds flew eagerly to the spot, 
and picked up the crumbs she had scattered. After 
this, she every day collected in a little basket the 
crumbs and bits of bread that had fallen around the 
table, and threw them under the window for the lit- 
tle birds; and during all the winter these little crea- 
tures came regularly after each meal to partake of 
the food thus provided for their support. ’ 

How beautiful it was to see this little girl trying 
“to help God,” as she said, and thus early learning 
to be kind to the helpless of God’s creatures. 


The Pet Donkey. 

{Written on seeing a photograph of an old and faithful servant of 
the Farl of Dartmouth waiting with a fine old donkey for the 
Earl's ‘little ones”? to have their morning ride. ]} 

* * * * * * * * 
No blows the fav'rite donkey needs 
To urge him through the sunny meads; 
With cheerful step he trots away, 
Obedient to the slightest sway ! 


’Tis pleasant now and then to find 
A donkey used to treatment kind, 
And children trained to use aright 
The creature giv'n for their delight. 


Ir costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear 
them. 


Aways be good-natured if youcan. A few drops 
of oil will do more to facilitate the movement of the 
most stubborn machinery than rivers of vinegar. 


another, whether human being 
or dumb animal, as you would not like to be treated 
yourself. Never try to make anybody or anything 
do what God, when he created it, did not make it to 
do, or to be what he did not mean it to be. If you 
keep these rules, you will be a better, wiser, happier 
boy. Good-bye.” 

‘And Tom knew in his heart that the man was 
right, and the lesson, though it seemed severe, had 
been given in kindness. 


Channels for Love. 


Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 

And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love for us, 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep 
That blessing from above; 

Ceasing to give, we cease to have— 
Such is the law of love. 
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Scholars’ Compositions. 


[1.] 

That we should be kind to animals any one having 
human feelings will not deny; still we find many that 
call themselves men, who have no feeliugs about 
them towards animals, yet are kind to their servants. 

Now I consider an animal as a servant to man, and 
as such, should be treated as well as a servant. 

I think that animals have feelings, and any un- 
kindness on our part hurts them, as it would any one 
of us; and this may be easily shown, for when the 

oung birds are stolen from their nest, the mother 
bird ies around her empty nest crying for them and 
lamenting for them as a mother would for her child. 

That it is wicked to steal a bird’s nest, and deprive 
her of her young we cannot deny, for we can see it 
plainly when she laments, yet, if we do not believe 
this, we have only to imagine ourselves in her place, 
and think how we would feel if our child should be 
stolen from us. 

[2] 


Tf all people were humane, there would be no need 
of writing on “kindness to animals,” but as they are 
not, we must do our best to make them so, and for 
this purpose should write and speak, and do all we 
can to advance the cause. * * * * 

Some animals, especially dogs, seem to be so grate- 
ful for any little act of kindness toward them, that it 
seems as though all would be kind to them on pur- 
pose to witness the gratitude they seldom fail to 
express. * * * * * * * 

* * * T hope that the time will come when we 
shall all live in harmony with each other, and treat 
animals as we would be treated ourselves. 


[3-] 

Our old Bay State has many noble societies, but 
among them all there is none that stands higher with 
the best and noblest of its population than the one 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

* We have noticed particularly two boys: 
one could not bear to see an animal pained even for 
a moment; the other would boast of the fear animals 
had of him. They are both working now; the one 
is loved by everybody, for he never utters a word that 
would give pain, and always keeps in mind and 
—— the golden rule; the other might also be 

oved by everybody, for he is so jovial and full of fun 
that people at first cannot help loving him, but it 
does not last long; for if wounding the feelings, or 
teasing one of his companions will cause the rest to 
laugh, he does not hesitate to do it, and thus exhibits 
his true character. 

[4.] 


God in his mercy has put poor, dumb animals on 
the earth, and given them the right to live and enjoy 
life as well as ourselves. 

We cannot exactly class them as equal to man, 
but we must know that they have feelings as well as 
we have. * * * * * * * 

Alas! how many poor creatures there are in this 
world, which we see every day, working under hard- 
hearted masters, who abuse them at every opportu- 
nity, We see them overworked merely for the sup- 
port of their cruel masters. * * * * 

The jaws of justice have opened at last for their 
protection, and, with God’s help, will be the means 
ofdoing much good. * * * * 


[5.] 

Kindness to animals! How much meaning there is 
in these few words. They were made by the same 
Creator we were ; and, do you suppose that God cares 
nothing for them? Do you suppose that He hears 
not, and sees not, when you treat these animals 
cruelly ? * * * * * * * 

The dog is a very interesting animal. You treat 
him cruelly, and the next minute call him to you and 
caress him, and he will forget the harsh words, and be 
ready to lick your hand, or do any favor that is with- 


in his power. It is not so with human beings. If 


you treat them cruelly they will lay it up for future 
time tobe redressed. * * * 


(6.] 
It is a duty to God to treat our animals kindly, but 
considering only our own interests we should find it 
the best policy to do so. * + - 


Instead of kindness, what do many animals 
receive ? 

Too often when not treated with wilful cruelty 
they are allowed to suffer through the thoughtlessness 
or neglect of those who have the care of them. 


When being transported from the places where 
they are raised, to the market towns, in the summer, 
they are almost smothered in the cars, having no 
water, and being packed so closely that the weaker 
ones are trodden under foot; and in winter they 
sometimes freeze to death. * 

We always, on a cold day, wish to keep moving, 
and if obliged to stand in one place, exercise our 
limbs as much as possible to keep up a brisk circula- 
tion, but a horse is so fastened as to prevent him from 
doing this. * * 

And if taking only our own interest into account, 
we remember that all cruelty enfeebles them, and 
renders them to a certain degree unfit for work, then 
again we should treat them kindly. 

Thus we find that selfishness, and our duty to ani- 
mals, lead us to the same conduct. 

But it is to be hoped that we are not wholly selfish, 
but that we have some tender feelings for God’s crea- 
tures, and remembering that pain arises from just the 
same amgng animals that it does among us, we must 
guard against anything that will cause pain. Pain 
is something that was never meant to exist, and its 
presence shows that something is wrong. * - 

We may be sure too that these acts of cruelty 
degrade and lower the minds of all who willingly 
witness or participate inthem. * * 

Life itself is a sacred thing, and man has no right 
unnecessarily to deprive the meanest creature of the 
blessing God has granted, or render its life in any 
way unhappy. * * * 


“ Between the dark and the daylight,” we have 
our “Children’s Hour.” Just when the sun goes 
down, and the light begins to fade out of the sky, we 
gather around the fire in the nursery to wait for 
father. Mother takes her seat in front of the fire, 
so that the light lies full on her face, because very 
often when her voice doesn’t speak her face does,— 
and we want to know just what she thinks. * * 

Mother takes little Bennie in her lap; Dick lies 
flat on the rug, with his head so near the fire that I 
am afraid he will burn his beautiful curls, that mother 
says are just like our father’s when he was a boy,— 
and our father is a very handsome man; at least, I 
think so,—and when I said so to mother, she only 
laughed, so I know she thinks so too. I always sit on 
a hassock close to our mother, and my dear little 
sister Ethel, whom God sent us just after baby Grace 
died, sits on the floor by my side. Then we tell 
mother just what we have done since morning that 
we are sorry for, and to-night all our confessions run 
in the same direction. We sat quiet for a few 
minutes, waiting for Dick to commence, because he 
is the oldest. I thought he must have been very 
wicked, his face was so red, but I was mistaken, for 
he raised himself on one elbow, and said :—“ I haven’t 
been very wicked, so don’t be frightened, Bess, but 
mother, I’ve done the meanest thing to-day that I ever 
remember.” I think our mother would almost rather 
we should be a little wicked, than mean, or unkind, 
so the sober look came into her eyes, and Dick hurried 
to have it over. ‘“ You see, ma, us boys had been 
playing marbles, and Hal Brown cheated me, and I 
got mad. I was coming across the pasture, feeling as 
if I'd like to give him fits, when I saw our old Whitey 
sticking her nose over the fence, and I picked up a 
stone and threw at her. But, mother, the stone hurt 
me more than it did Whitey; the moment it left my 
hand I stopped, hoping it wouldn’t hit,—but it did, 
mother ; it hit her square on the side; and she turned 
round and looked at me with her good, kind face. 
Mother, I thought of what you told us the other day, 
—how much we owe to Whitey,—all our milk and 


butter, and I put my arms around her neck and cried. 


I did cry, mother, and I don’t care, it was a mean 
thing to do, and I’ll never be cross to her again as 
long as I live.” Dick went down on to the rug again, 
and mother said:—“ I’m glad my son has had this 
lesson even at the expense of poor Whitey, because 
he will be apt to think before he acts the next time. 
Bessie my dear what troubles you?” “Im afraid 
ma,” I said, “that I’m just as bad as Dick, because 
this morning I poked little Rufus, just to see him get 
mad and hear him crow, but I didn’t mean to hurt 
him, I’m sure.” Dick laughed at me, and said:— 
“ Nobody but Bess would ever think of such a little 
thing as that;” but mother said:—“That’s just as 
bad for Bessie as Dick’s was for him, because of course 
a girl wouldn’t throw stones.” “ Ma,” said Ethel, “I 
forgot to give the bunnies their breakfast till it was 
almost night. Do you think they'll care if I go and 
tell them I’m real sorry?” And “Mamma,” says 
Bennie, “I pulled the little kitten’s tail, I pulled it 
real hard, mamma, and she squealed, but I kissed her, 
mamma, and we made up; I wasn’t naughty, was 1?” 
Mother smiled, and said :—‘ It hurt the kitten just as 
much to pu!! her tail, as Dick’s stone did the cow, or 
Bessie’s poking the rooster. And as for Ethel, she 
must remember better about the bunnies, or I shall 
tell her father to give them away to little lame Jack. 
I want you all to think of what you’ve told me, and 
we'll talk about itagain. * * * 


* * Men seem to have no more idea of how it 
hurts a horse to whip him than if they were felling a 
tree. O,if horses could only speak and tell us how 
they are abused! But I actually think that some men 
would not have sympathy enough to treat them better 
than they do. I should just as soon think of going 
home and drowning myself as to torture an animal; 
and I hope that I shall always think the same. I 
know that anybody who has a good, kind heart will 
think so too. <A poor horse, if he has a heavy load to 
draw, will try, and if he don’t succeed he will try 
again. Not so with us. We pout, and twist, and 


..turn, if anything happens to go wrong with us... Ani- 


mals are good, kind, noble and generous. I hope the 
best composition found will be shown to some of these 
hard-hearted men, and I hope if not for our sakes for 
the poor horses’ sake, they will soften their hearts. 


[9.] 

I think so much has been said about kindness to 
animals that 1 can’t say much that is new. 

Cruelty to animals has been greatly abated since 
the formation of your society. Either humanity or 
the fear of the law has performed wonders; but even 
now, some defy the law, though, I am happy to say, 
these are few in comparison to the reformed ones. 

These men I say, are worse than idiots. Is the 
reward of those that serve men faithfully the lash ? 
Is the reward of those that serve men faithfully kicks 
and blows? Is the reward of those that serve men 
faithfully, starvation and death ? 

I am afraid it is often the case. 

Oh! men! brutes! have ye no feeling ? Is this the 
way ye thank those that help you? Ts this the way 
you treat God’s creatures ? 

Answer me, ye cruel masters. 

Ah! I fear if Iwere answered truthfully, that 
answer would be, “ It is.” 

Oh! ye heathens! have ye no feeling? Have ye 
no conscience ? Have ye no brains ? 

No, I say, no; ye have none. 

For where is the man, with any feeling, who mal- 
treats an animal that God has provided to serve him? 
Where is the man, with any sense of justice who 
harms an animal that labors for him? Where is the 
man with any brains who injures an animal without 
reason ? * * 7 * * ss 

I say, aman who makes a practice of beating his 
animals is a fool. I say he is a fool, and I care not 
who says nay. * * * 

Killing animals for sport! Impossible! Where is 
the sport in it? For my part I can see none. 

But I suppose these “ sporting gents” can. I wish 
they would show me where it is. If they call it sport 
chasing animals, and then maiming or killing them, 

* 


I don’t know what sportis. * 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


(Continuation of history from page 209.) 

inshield, F. E. Parker, Thomas Russell, James Oakes, 
Saml. G. Howe, H. P. Kidder, Sewall ‘Tappan, 
Benj. F. Stevens, C. G. Putnam, S. L. Hinckley, 
John A. Burnham, Henry J. Bigelow, Harvey Jewell, 
Geo. H. Lyman, Henry C. Wainwright, J. Hunting- 
ton Wolcott, G. W. Blagden, Buckminster Brown, 
Wn. G. Weld, S. G. Snelling, N. P. Hamlin, Joseph 
B. Glover, George M. Barnard, Saml. Hammond, 
Henry I. Bowditch, Francis Minot, D. Humphreys 
Storer, Chas. H. Appleton, Chas. Thorndike, Geo. 
Hayward, Dwight Foster, Chas. E. Ware, H. H. 
Hunnewell, J. Randolph Coolidge, Benjamin Peirce, 
Jas. M. Barnard, J. Wyman, Francis B. Hayes, 
Oliver Warner, David Pulsifer, Fitch Edward Oliver, 
Edw. P. Motley, Henry Upham, Henry Mulliken, 
Geo. P. Upham, H. T. Woods, Jas. S. Amory, Chas. 
Hubbard, Jos. M. Gibbens, Geo. P. Sanger, F. H. 
Gray, Russell Sturgis, Jr.. George Derby, Jacob C. 
Rogers. 

We doubt if any movement in Massachusetts ever 
received an endorsement of higher character. 
Offers of money were made to earry out the plan. 
In December following, the required notice was 
published, signed by Thos. C. Amory, Wm. Gray 
and Henry G. Clark, of the intention to apply 
to the legislature for an act of incorporation of such 
a Society. 

The petition and a draft of a bill were duly pre- 
sented and referred to a committee. No report had 
been made, when, Feb. 24, 1868, a letter by Mr. 
Angell (who was not aware that any movement had 
been commenced) appeared in the “ Boston Adver- 
tiser,” of which more hereafter. 

It is proper for us to say, that what we write here 
is without Mr. Angell’s knowledge as he claims to 
exercise no control over these columns ; but it is only 
fair to say, that were we writing of one less closely 
associated with us, we should feel at liberty to say 
much more in commendation of his work. Mr. A. 
had long felt deeply upon the subject of cruelty to 
animals, and as early as 1864 had incorporated into 
his will the following provision :— 

“Tt has long been my opinion that there is much 
wrong in the treatment of domestic animals; that 
they are too often overworked, overpunished and 
particularly in winter, and in times of scarcity, under- 
fed. All these I think great wrongs; particularly the 
last, and it is my earnest wish to do something 
towards awakening public sentiment on this subject; 
the more so because these animals have no power of 
complaint, or adequate human protection against 
those who are disposed to do them injury. I do there- 
fore direct that all the remainder of my property not 
hereinbefore disposed of, shall, within two years after 
the decease of my mother and myself, or the survivor, 
be expended by my trustees in circulating in common 
schools, Sabbath schools, or other schools, or other- 
wise, in such manner as my trustees shall deem best, 
such books, tracts or pamphlets as in their judgment 
will tend most to impress upon the minds of youth 
their duty towards those domestic animals which God 
may make dependent upon them.” 

The letter mentioned above, was incited by the 
driving to death of the mare “ Empress,” in a match 
against time between Boston and Worcester, and Mr. 
A. called upon any persons interested to stop the 
abuse of animals to join with him in such a work. 
Mrs. Appleton and other ladies and gentlemen 
(many of whose names are on our list of life members 
published last month), at once came forward and 
active measures were taken. On the 23d of March, 
an act of incorporation was granted to Wm. Gray, 
Saml. G. Howe and George T. Angell. The first 
meeting of the Society was held March 31st, 1868, at 


which a constitution was adopted, a board of directors 
were elected and active work commenced. 

A new bill, prepared by Mr. Angell, was introduced 
for a more effective law. Judge Bigelow, Mr. Gray 
and Mr. Angell appeared before the committee and 
the law was enacted May 14. 

Mayor Shurtleff authorized some of his policemen 
to canvass the city in behalf of the Society, parties 
came forward with life memberships and other dona- 
tions, and thirteen thousand dollars were raised. On 
the 2d of June, 1868, the first number of “ Our Dumb 
Animals” was issued, originated and for nine months 
edited by Mr. Angell, being the first paper of its kind 
in the world ; 850,000 copies have since been issued and 
circulated throughout the whole country, and to some 
extent in other countries, and many thousands of other 
documents have been distributed ; one hundred and 
seventy-five agents have been appointed in different 
parts of the State, branch societies have been formed 
and a most satisfactory change in public sentiment 
has been wrought. The Society have expended 
about ten thousand dollars per annum, which has 
been received from donations, memberships and 
bequests. With funds received from the fair of last 
December, the Society is enlarging its operations, the 
record of which will duly appear. 

Mrs. Appleton and Mr. Angell may well congratu- 
late themselves upon the success of their work, both 
having given almost daily attention to it,—Mrs. A., 
by constant personal investigation into cases of 
cruelty, by exciting the interest of her many friends, 
and by freely giving “material aid,” and Mr. 
Angell (having been president of the society from 
the beginning,) by correspondence, by interviews 
with public authorities and individuals, by public 
addresses in various places, by essays on this subject 
and by his effective labor in Europe and Chicago. 
We do not forget the zealous personal interest which 
many others have shown, and are still showing, in 
various parts of the State, contributing constantly to 
the progress of the cause. 

Our work is one not mainly. of prosecution, although 
we investigate more than one thousand cases per 
annum with that in view, but we have constantly 
before us the humane education of both old and 
young, knowing that that is a remedy more effective 
and permanent if not as immediate. 


OTHER STATES. 

We shall not be able to give the particulars of the 
earlier movements in the other States in detail. The 
societies in Maine, Maryland, Iowa, Michigan and 
Montreal, Canada, were organized in 1869 ; in Rhode 
Island, Virginia, Washington, D. C., California, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Quebec, Canada, in 1870; 
and in Ohio, Illinois and Ottawa, Canada, in 1871. 

In many of these States effective laws have been 
passed, in some of which, we venture to say, by the 
circulation of “ Our Dumb Animals” in the legisla- 
tures, and by our correspondence with the members or 
other friends, urging them to introduce a bill. The 
Illinois society was organized through the efforts 
of our president, Mr. Angell, who spent several 
months at Chicago, devoting nearly all his time and 
considerable money to the enterprise. The fire tem- 
porarily checked its operations, but they are now 
going forward with energy. A new movement has 


sprung up in Portland, Maine, and we hope for in- 
creased activity in that State. New Hampshire has 
an effective law, and we are pressing friends to ob- 
tain from the present legislature a charter of a socie- 
ty. Connecticut is also being canvassed. California 
has recently shown signs of increased activity. It is 
proposed to remove the Virginia society from Water- 
ford to Richmond, hoping to increase its usefulness. 
Iowa is doing but little. Minnesota has a new law 
and increased interest. Maryland Society is doing 
well, but checked by the continued illness of its sec- 
retary. Rhode Island has increased funds and increas- 
ing interest. New Jersey shows a better feeling. 
Washington is always alive, especially by the work of 
Mr. Gatchell, its president. Oregon will move in the 
coming legislature. Of Ohio, Michigan and Missouri 
we have no late advices. The Canadian societies are 
deeply interested and do good work. In many of 
these States, and in others, it only needs two or three 
men or women of energy to resolve that where no- 
thing is doing something shall be done, and where 
little is doing more shall be done, and a great change 
can be effected. 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 

There are hundreds of men and women in every 
State who would take hold of this matter if they 
appreciated the work, if they saw the humane educa- 
tion which it tends to introduce, and the consequent 
improvement in the character of the people. 

We doubt if those most deeply interested yet half 
appreciate the extent of the work, and this opinion 
we base upon past experience, for we find that each 
month opens new avenues in the direct line of prog- 
ress, new fields hitherto uncultivated, and new 
aspects of the case attractive and beautiful. Let us 
hope that, before another year shall have passed, 
measures will have been taken which will result in 
the passage of effective humane laws and the organ- 
ization of kindred societies in every State of the 
Union. 


Ir we are cheerful and contented, all Nature 
smiles with us; the air seems more balmy, the sky 
more clear, the ground has a brighter green, the trees 
have a richer foliage, the flowers a more fragrant 
smell, the birds sing more sweetly, and the sun, moon 
and stars appear more beautiful. 


Ir 1s ToD of the Vicar of Wakefield that he had 
hung in his parlor a beautiful pictured face which he 
called the portrait of his wife, not that it did really at 
all resemble her, but that she should strive by her 
life to grow into such an expression of countenance. 
So it seems to me it might be well if we had framed 
some of the beautiful things that good friends say of 
us, but which we certainly could not say of ourselves, 
that we may grow up to the picture’they draw of us. 
—dJulia Ward Howe. 


> 


STRANGE we do not realize how, day by day, we 
are crystallizing! Every thought, every act, every 
emotion, whether good or bad, tending to the one 
point—crystallization of character ! 


42> 


JUST A THOUGHT. 
BY FRANCIS BANA GAGE. 
If we never wasted our sunshine, 
Or hung it in borrowed shrouds, 
We might save enough, most any day, 
To gild to-morrow’s clouds. 


And even if rain came pouring, 
Now and then, a chilling stream, 
If garnered well, we'd have in store 
For every drop, a beam. 
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